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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ASSOCIATED IDEAS, 


That law of our being by which ideas not 
naturally related become so linked to gether 
in the mind that the presence of one suggests 
the other, is not by many persons sufficient- 
ly regarded, especially in the education of 
the young. Every one admits the import- 
ance of early training in good habits, and 
the instilling of right principles and correct 
sentiments, while few avail themselves of 
that law of association which would prevent 
some mistakes, 

It is in the early impressible period of life 
that ideas are most likely to become so close- 
ly associated that the matured reason and 
accumulated facts of later years are not al- 
ways sufficient to disunite them. 

The influence for good to the young of 
constant association with those whose religion 
is exemplified by purity of life, and adorned 
by amiable and attractive manners, is well 
known; but if these persons are also zealous 
adherents of a particular creed, or lay great 
stress on certain outward religious observ- 
ances, there are few young persons whose dis- 
criminating powers are so developed as to 
enable them to separate the religious life, 
which has its seat in the heart, from the for- 
mulated faith and worship, which is the pro- 
duct of the head. 

It is to be presumed that none would 


willingly belong to a evigiows society unless 


it represented more nearly than any other 
their own views of religious truth; and in 
proportion to the strength of this feeling, 
must be the desire that their children should 
imbibe the same attachment, so strengthen- 
ing to the bond of family harmony. Yet 
how often do we see the children of Friends 
sent at the most impressible age to boarding 
schools and colleges, conducted by persons 
who, though good examples in daily life, 
may, by holding up as essential a certain 
theological belief and outward forms, lead 
the young mind into what the parent believes 
to be erroneous. Are any supposed advan- 
tages of literary culture sufficient to warrant 
such a risk? Have we so little zeal for the 
permanence ef a society which, by continu- 
ing to belong to it, we tacitly acknowled 
embodies, in profession at least, the essentia 
of a religious life? Should we not be careful 
that our children while imbibing goodness 
from the example of those to whom they look 
up, should not be led to associate goodness 
with that which is only extraneous. 

It is probably owing to that tendency of 
the mind which has n alluded to, that 
those theological beliefs unworthy the char- 
acter of a God of love are perpetuated from 
barbarous to more enlightened ages, and re- 
tain their hold on the human mind long af- 
ter it has shaken off other errors. These low 
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ideas of the government of God, which have, 
through the lapse of ages, been gradually 
formed into a system by men who believed 
themselves competent to explain the divine 
counsels, have become in some minds 80 as- 
sociated with the most sacred religious fee- 
lings, that the giving up of the error would 
involve doubt of the vital truth. An indi- 
vidual who has become burthened with a 
sense of sin, and having sincerely resolved to 
lead a new life has sought pardon, will, if he 
has been taught to conaect divine pardon 
with a certain “plan of redemption,” be like- 
ly to attribute the peace that flows into his 
heart under a sense of forgiveness to his full 
acceptance and belief in the fact, that centu- 
ries ago the price of his redemption was pur- 
chased for him by the sacrifice of the life of 
a pure and holy being. He may know of 
numerous instances where the same sense of 
pow and acceptance has been experienced 

y those who do not accept his theory of di- 
vine forgiveness, but even this will not be 
sufficient to separate in his mind the vital 
truth from the theological error. 

*This ignoring of facts when they seem to 
militate against a theory, shows the tenaci- 
ty with which it is held when associated with 
religious feeling. One who has been taught 
to connect a religious life with certain ab- 
struse dogmas may see his neighbor who 
holds a more simple and rational faith, ex- 
emplifying the Christian virtues in his daily 
life, and, not being able to deny the fact, is 
apt to take refuge from it by calling his 
neighbor’s religion “mere morality.” 8. 


SPIRITUAL INFLUENCES. 

. . . In the descriptions of the Apocalyptic 
Heaven, there is another feature much insist- 
ed on. It is the world of spirits. It is the 
spirit, the spiritual which unites and vivifies 
the whole. There at least outward forms of 
speech and outward forms of worship and 
outward boundaries of nations either cease 
altogether or cease to divide. 

In Ezekiel’s complicated vision of the 
angelic operations of Divine Providence it is 
the spirit which is in the mi¢st of the wheels. 
“Whithersoever the spirit was to go they went, 
and they went every one straigthforward, and 
they turned not when they went.” In the 
vision of St. John no less all the worship is of 
the spirit, and o* the spirit alone, “I saw no 
temple therein, and the city had no need of 
the sun or of the moon to shine on it, and 
there shall be no more curse, for the taber- 
nacle of God isamong them.” Doubtless ia 
our imperfect state the will of God cannot in 
this respect be done entirely on earth as it is 
in Heaven. Yet atill the thought of that 
state to which we all iook forward may help 
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us more clearly to understand what should 

be the aim and object of all earthly combi- 

nations and forms, whether of language or of 
government orof worship. It is by the spirit 

and not the letter, by the essential substance 
and not the accidental outward covering, by 

the better understanding of the meaning that 

lies beneath the words, by the better appreci- 

ation of inward unity, amidst untoward differ- 
ences, by the comparison not only of earthly 
things with earthly, but of spiritual things 
with spiritual, without respect of persons and 
without respect of nations, that the unity of 
spirit, which is the unity of the blessed angels 
in Heaven, can ever be produced among 
earthly churches or earthly nations. Much 
of the course of this world may be carried on 
by colossal armies, and by blood and fire and 
sword—by gigantic commerce, by daring as- 
sertion of authority, by ceremonial observance, 
by dogmatic alee. But there is a 
higher course of things which is carried on by 
the still small voice of conscience, by the 
union of intelligent minds, by spirit and not 
by matter, by reason and not by force, by 
mind and heart and not by outward polity. 
Each one in this sense is a king to himeelf. 
The hosts which really govern the world are 
the thoughts and conciousness of men. More 
dear in the sight of God and His angels than 
any other conquest is the conquest of sel, 
which each man, with God’s grace, can 
achieve for himself. There is one great char- 
acteristic of the venerable religious society of 
which this city is the home and centre, viz., 
that alone of Christian bodies it placed be- 
fore it as the object and reason of its existence 
not any outward ceremony, not any technical 
doctrine, but the moral improvement of man- 
kind—the insignificance of all forms and all 
authority as ._o with the inward light 
of conscience. This protest of theirs; this as- 
piration, may have been accompanied by 
many relapses, by many extravagances, by 
many glaring inconsistencies ; but, in itself, 
and jooking not at its means, but its end, it is 
an example to al) Christendom. It is not 
only Christian, but angelic. There are, in 

deed, those whe serve, although they only 
“stand and wait;’ those who, in the temple in 
Heaven as in the temple on earth, do God’s 
will by silent praise and contemplation. But 
this is not the usual description of the minister- 
ing spirits. But there is yet one more aspect 
of this doctrine. The constant activity of 
the ministering spirits “f God, in their. care 
for His glory and for the welfare of man. 
They rest not day nor night. Their rest isin 
work, and their work itself is rest. They re- 
joice, 80 we are told, in the recovery of any 
payment of good—the lost sinner, the wan- 
dering sheep, the prodigal son, for any one 
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of them there is joy among the angels of 
Heaven. 

They for us fight; they watch and daily ward, 

And their light squadrons around about us plant, 
And all for love, and nothing for reward. 

And this ministration for our welfare ex- 
tends even to those operations of nature or 
providence which seem at times most adverse, 
Asin nature, the fierce rain, the wild wind, 
the raging fire, are afterwards terrible instru- 
ments for the purification of rivers, the 
invigoration of health, the reformation of 
cities, so, also, it is in individual experience. 
In our own lives how often is it that we come 
across what have been finally called veiled 
angels. Blessings wrapt in the darkness of 
misfortune and sorrow. 

We know how radiant and bow kind, 
Their faces‘are those veils behind. 
We know their veils one happy day, 
In Heaven and earth shall drop away. 


There is one such veiled angel to whom, in 


in close companionship with our friend was 
he esteemed as one worthy of ‘double 
honor,” because of a strict adherence to his 
clear convictions of right, but also, among 
those in the younger walks of life there are 
many who feel that they have lost a counselor, 
and that his removal has occasioned a void 
that cannot readily be filled. 

In sympathy with this feeling of bereave- 
ment, we have remembered the simple but 
blessed medium through which this apostle of 
our times attained the position which 
made prominent those traits of character 
which were so happily blended as to win the 
confidence and affection of the people. At 
this period, when so many of those upon 
whom we have looked as pillars in the church, 
Oriental countries, a special name has been are beiog transferred & epee « glorious 
given. It is Azrael, the Angel of death. | #8semblage, it appears peculiarly fitting that 
Yes, even Death, the darkest and sternest of | we should not only reflect upon the bright 
the messengers of God, even he is or may be | examples which they have left us as an jn- 
ao angel of mercy. Ina famous speech of heritance, but should also remember that 
one of our greatest orators, during the Euro- th 5 chealieneuanty atiduite to th 
pean war of thirty years ago, he uttered words ee ene 
which have never been forgotten by those| Manifestations of truth by which they be- 

came valiants in the cause of righteousness, 


who heard them, and which struck a sacred 
awe in the great assembly in which he spoke: | we may receive an ability rightly to perform 
our mission, whether tuis be “to do, to suffer, 


“The angel of death is passing over the land. 

I seem even now to hear the flapping of his aoe 

wings.” Not only in war, but every day in | ° el f ai dla friend 
every year in some household or other that} A B¥mber of years since, when our frien 
tread may be felt, the rustling of those wings | Jane Johnson was compiling a little book 
may be heard. But, hard aa it is to believe, | entitled Early Impressions, the subjoined 
that solemn visitant may be an angel unawares | « Narrative” was written and given to her by 
an angel in what he brings and in what he takes Deen, lecheeetint tie dendiebite 
away. Theangel of death is alzo the angel of}, : 8 : 
love—for if death divides he msy also reunite. | his heart was early commenced, and that it 
The angel who sits within the shadow of the | was by being faithful to impressions which 
sepulchre is also the angel of the resurrection of | from time to time were made upon his almoat 
our own immortal soule, Even in this dark-| infantile mind that he grew in grace and in 
est of God’s visitations God’s mercy may be tn: Ieneeteheniel nial 

felt—From a sermon by Dean Stanley, in| ® SBowledge oF good. 

Philadelphia, Ninth month 30th, 1878. 7 HARBATIVE. . 

“The impressions of good, received during 
childhood, are frequent, and they often pro- 
duce very salutary influences, affecting our 
future actions, as we advance to maturer 
years. Itisin the days of our innocen 
that our Heavenly Father sows his good i 
Happy for us if we neglect not these evi- 
dences of his tender care and regard, but re- 
ceive them as his choicest gifts to be occupied 
to his glory. 

“ T remember well some of these early im- 
pressions; they are so strongly fixed upon 
my mind that time cannot obliterate them. 
They were lessons deeply instructive then, in 
my childhood and my youth: and though they 


































GEORGE TRUMAN. 


In the way of righteousness is life; and in the 
pathway thereof there is no death.—Prov. 12, 28. 


The memory of our dear friend George 
Truman is embalmed by precious associations 
in the hearts of not a few who were the 
recipients of his living ministry, and kindly 
words, which were couched often in the 
language of experience, calculated to im- 
press the hearer with a reverence for the 
truths uttered. 

Not only by his cotemporaries who walked 
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were intended and suited for that day, yet I 
value them none the lees now; for they are 
still doing their appointed office of promoting 
watchfulness and care. 

“The first intimation of my Heavenly 
Father’s regard occurred when perhaps not 
more than three years of age. The circum- 
stance may be considered trifling, but as it 
has ever been held important by myself, I 
will relate it. I was playing in company 
with a brother older than myself, when a 
large grasshopper attracted my attention. 
The insect appeared extraordinary, and rather 
alarmed me. In order partly to express my 
fears, and the wonder with which its size 
had impressed my mind, I added, in a call 
to my brother to come and view it, a word 
which then was and now is, considered profane. 
This word I suppose I must have heard used 
by other children; but it appears I knew it 
was wrong, or it was then first made known 
to me to so; for I immediately felt con- 
victed for using it, and was much troubled in 
mind during the 7 

# Although my brother had noticed my 
expression, yet he said nothing to me about 
it. In the evening when our beloved eldest 
sister was putting us to bed, my brother in- 
formed her that I had spoken a naughty 
word that day. My heart being full I imme- 
diately burst into a flood of tears, confessing 
my fault, with a promise to be more careful 
in future. My sister, who then acted the 
part of a mother (for our mother had been 
taken from us perhaps a year before), gently 
tg me, and counseled me sweetly in 
relation to my future conduct. This con- 
fession and burst of grief greatly soothed my 
mind, and I felt myself again at peace, and 
could go quietly to sleep. 

“Small as this circumstance may seem, yet 
I looked upon the frequent remembrance of it 
as one of the safeguards of my childhood 
and my youth. Living at that time in what 
might be called the suburbs of the city, we were 
surrounded by a population not remarkably 
careful in relation to the manners of their 
children, who in general were rude and un- 
cultivated, and many of them addicted to the 
use of very improper language. With some 
of these children I was frequently in com- 
pany; yet the lesson I had received was 
never forgotten; and the utterance of pro- 
fane words by any of them would cause a 
shudder of horror to run through me. 

“During all my boyhood, the impression 
remained unabated and proved a great 
preservation, causing me frequently to leave 
associating with lads who indulged in such 
gross impiety. 

“ And now, having passed the middle age 
of life, and having mingled among many 


people and in many scenes, the same horror 
covers my mind on occasions of hearing pro- 
fane language; the feeling appears unabated, 
and I presume will continue. 

“The recurrence of these emotions often 
leads me to admire the goodness of my 
Heavenly Father, in thus condescending to 
instruct me in my almo:t infancy; pointing 
out a path to walk in through life,—a 

ath of purity, of safety and of peace. 

lessed be His name. He remembers the 
little children, He loves to bless them, for of 
such is His kingdom. 

“ He frequently comforted me in my early 
youth; teaching me often of His holy will, and 

iving me to understand that that will must 
S accomplished to insure my peace. I well 
remember on one occasion, when about seven 
or eight years of age, as I was sitting by my- 
self, it was clearly opened to my understanding 
that my Heavenly Father would at some 
future time require of me great dedication of 
heart ; and that I would have to make known 
of His great goodness and love to the people, 
in the manner that I had heard many valued 
Friends declare in our meetings, to which my 
father was always careful to take me. 

“ The idea of thus appearing, seemed more 
than I could bear; but the impression was 
attended with a sense, that when it would be 
required of me to enter upon this work, my 
strength would be amply sufficient. 

“This little and somewhat singular inti- 
mation was often brought into remembrance 
during the days of my youth, and led me 
very frequently into much serious reflection. 

“T loved to attend our religious meetings 
as a general thing; ‘although sometimes I 
would absent myself, even without the knowl- 
edge of my father; but whenever I did so, 
the rebuke of love followed me. About this 
time an auecdote was related by Thomas 
Scattergood in the North Meeting house, 
Philadelphia, in one of his communications, 
which was often a subject for reflection, and 
I believe it tended to instruction, and to fasten 
upon my mind the necessity of maintaining 
a watchful care, as to the fulfillment of this 
duty. He remarked, on the occasion referred 
to ‘that he knew a man who had large expe- 
rience in the way of Truth and salvation, 
who had Jearned many lessons in the school 
of Christ, and had in good measure lived up 
to that in which he had been instructed.’ In 
his usual emphatic manner, he closed this 
part of the view of his condition by saying, 
he well knew what were ‘the reproofs of in- 
struction, which are the way of life.’ 

“* Having known so much’ (he went on 
to say), ‘this individual concluded in an 
hour of temptation, that no further necessity 
existed for him to attend meetings,—that he 
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had all within him that was requisite for his 


future guidance, and which would necessarily 
lead on to peace. 


e went retrograde, until finally he fell, and 


became an enemy to the cause which he once 


loved.’ 
“ This anecdote, with the peculiar langu- 


age which I then did not anderstand,—that 
‘the reproofs of instruction are the way of 


life,’ was a subject that frequently occupied 


my thoughts. I had a strong desire to know 
what these reproofs were; and it was made 
clear to me, that the instruction of Truth 


pat ministered reproof for disobedience ; 
an 


“way of life.’ 
how this individual had fallen. 


himself was one of disobedience. 


“He was going counter to the very ‘reproofs’ 
which he had professed to value so much; 


and every step he now took led him out fur- 
ther from ‘ the way of life.’ 


“The impression then made upon my mind 
by the recital of this circumstance was of 
much use to me during my youth; and in 
later life it often tended to incite me to re- 
newed diligence and care, in the fulfillment 
of the important duty of public social wor- 


ship. 


“When about fourteen years of age, the 


thought of being con:idered singular by my 


companions, in wearing a plain dress became 


exceedingly unpleasant, and I requested my 
father to permit me to change my coat, in con- 
formity to the fashion of those not of our Soci- 
ety. We reasoned the subject together on sev- 
eral occasions; he al wavs expressing his dissat- 
isfaction at the course I proposed; but finally 
my importunities prevailed, and I obtained his 
consent to act as [ thought best. The coat 
was made and worn; but always worn with 
dissatisfaction and loss of comfort. The im- 
pression became sealed upon my mind, that 
in this act I had dishonored my beloved pa- 
rent; and that my refusal to appear in a simple 
garb, which he himself wore, was a reflection 
upon his wisdom and course of life in this 
respect; and that I considered the principles 
upon which he had based his own actions in 
thus appearing before the world, were falla- 
cious and unworthy my regard. Such reflec- 
tions were frequent and painful to me, as I 
did not wish to appear in opposition to a be- 
loved parent. 


“The next coat I had made was in con- 
formity with the dress of Friends. When I 


Girst appeared in it before my father, I 


But the result did not 
prore his anticipations; instead of advancing, 


when, in an unguarded moment, we 
wandered from the true path, it called us 
back; and in that sense it became to us a 
I thought I could then see 
Attention 
to religious meetings was an incumbent duty ; 
and therefore the first act he did in absenting 





thought he looked somewhat sternly upon 
me; which I attributed to his considering 
me as unsettled and vacillating. Yet I felt 
great peace and comfort in thus returning 
and taking up the cross; and I believe it was 
a great satisfaction to my dear parent. 
have good reason to believe, indeed I may 
say, I positively know, that the giving up to 
this intimation of duty, although opened in 
the manner it was, proved through the course 
of my youth, a blessed preservation; de- 
terring me from associating with vain and 
unsuitable companions, and from resorting to 
places of recreation and amusement, from 
whence I could scarcely have returned un- 
contaminated. 

“About my fifteenth year, being then an 
apprentice, I had many serious thoughts in 
relation to my want of care in using the 
plain language. In our workshop eight or 
ten young men were generally employed,— 
apprentices and journeymen, who were 
mostly Friends’ children. The habit had be- 
come 80 general and fixed, that we seldom or 
never addressed each other in the plain 
language of Friends.) My mind becoming 
uneasy on the subject, I reflected Dey it very 
seriously ; and, discovering from the force of 
the impression, that it was a concernment of 
no trifling nature, I endeavored to be found 
faithful to it, although much in the cross. 
My altered course was soon noticed, although 
no remark was made calculated to wound 
my feelings. In a short time, however, much 
to my surprise and relief, I found my com- 
panions addressing me as I did them; and, 
in a few months, no one in the workshop, 
either journeyman or apprentice, thought of 
using any other language; and this con- 
tinued during the remainder of my appren- 
ticeship. 

“How true it is, that to the dedicated 
mind hard things become easy, and bitter 
things sweet. I was greatly instrncted by 
this circumstance; it having an effect to 
increase my faith and dependence upon an 
Arm of power, which I thought I could per- 


ceive was stretched out for my help.” 





Warrtine for things to turn — unphil- 
osophical as well as unprofitable. Things will 
turn up just as fast and as often while you are 
working as while you are waiting. 





for Friends’ Intelligencer. 
AN AUTUMN RIDE BY RAIL FROM PHILADEL- 
PHIA TO CARBONDALE. 


It seemed as though the autumn would 
never come to the waiting city; for after 
every promising storm, when we hoped for 
frosty, bracing days, the sun shone out with 
renewed power, as if mainly intent on ripen- 


a nett 
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ing the corn, sweetening the grapes, and 
saevenneins the late blooming flowers ; so it 
seemed desirable to go forth to the mountains 
to see the coming of the beautiful feet of 
the forerunner of winter. “ Where to go?” 
is the first question ; and since the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad has the most brilliant excur- 
sion book, we consult it and choose Excur- 
sion 215, which combines various charms, 
leading through Harrisburg, Sunbury, Nor- 
thumberland, Scranton, Manunka Chunk and 
back to Philadelphia, at an expense so small 
as to allure even the most prudent. 

The morning of Ninth month 26th is very 
warm and showery, and we take an early train 
westward from Philadelphia, glidir g smoothly 
away over the firm steel track, between green 
hills and ripened cornfields, through flourish- 
ing towns and quiet hamlets, to the ancient 
city of Lancaster. This substantial-looking 
clty was founded 190 years ago by the Penn 
pnerictem, and was settled by German 

utherans. Consulting the guide-book (Os- 
good’s Middle States) as we pause at Lancas- 
ter, I find this startling tragedy of the early 
days: “In 1764 the Presbyterian fanatics of 
Paxton and Donegal attacked (without pro- 
voeation) the village of the peaceable Cones- 
toga Indians, and killed several of their num- 
ber. The remainder were guarded in the 
Lancaster workhouse until two weeks later, 
when 50 Paxton horsemen rode into the town, 
forced the workhouse doorr, and massacred 
the urarmed and blameless Indians—men, 
women and children. Large forces then 

thered and marched on Philadelpbia, 
esigning to exterminate the Moravian 
Indians who had taken shelter there; but 
the tranquil Quakers arousec themselves and 
took arms, and the expedition came to 
naught.” 

But the tender care of the Children of 
Onas availed not to protect the red man from 
his doom, and from the beautiful woods and 
meadows of Pennsylvania his lodges have 
gone forever. 

. Lancaster was the State capital from 1799 
to 1812, and was then, perhaps, the largest 
inland city in the United States. 

Our train soon moves onward, reaching ere 
long the bank of the Susquehanna, and fol- 
lowing its direction we are soon in Harris- 
burg, the State capital, a larger city than 
Lancaster, numbering nearly 25,000 inhabit- 
ants. We may not pause long to see the his- 
toric spots and picturesque sites of, the city, 
nor to meditate in Harris Park, where is yet 
seen the trunk of the tree to which John 
Harris, the pioneer of the city, was bound by 
hostile Indians, and from which he was res- 

cued by a party of deliverers who arrived 
opportunely. 


Thence we ascend the Susquehanna by the 
Northern Central road, passing by a wealth 
of beauty and fertility in its rich limestone 
intervales, till we reach Northumberland, at 
the confluence of the north and west branches 
of the Susquehanna. This place is memora- 
ble as the last rest of Dr. Priestly, the dia- 
coverer of oxygen gas, and here, doubtless, 
many pleasant and profitable days might be 
spent, but we linger not. 

“Change cars for Scranton!” shouts the 
conductor, and we are shifted to the Lacka- 
wanna and Bloomsburg Railroad, which 
diverges to the northeast, traversing the whole 
length of the fair Wyoming valley, sadly 
memorable in the history of cur revolution- 
ary war. 

As we glide along by the islet-gemmed 
river between the ever-varying hills, it is not 
possible to forget that this lovely vale has 
been a favorite theme of poet and tourist 
ever since the day when the first pioneers 
beheld it. It is full of industrial activities 
to-day ; its hillsides are the homes of thrifty 
farmers, while its towns are concentrations of 
force and talent. The Large Plains of the 
Indians have a varied and tragic story. It 
is claimed that Count Zinzendorf, of Saxony, 
who in 1742 sought the forests for missionary 
purposes, was the first white man who beheld 
the Valley of Wyoming. At any rate, he 
was the first European of any distinction who 
here visited the interesting Delaware tribe of 
Indians, who at that time held the supreme 
sway. 

The Susquehanna, which has flowed through 
its upper course with wild fury, here seems 
to seek peace and rest among green pastures 
before it gathers up its forces befure its ma- 
jestic and powerful march to the eternally 
restless sea. We are reminded that these 
meadows are inundated at high water in the 
spring, but now the placid, languid river 
seems incapable of any destructive action. 
The development of the mineral wealth of 
the country (for we are now in the coal 
region) has marred without destroying ite 
beauty, and we find it hard to realize that 
this pastoral valley is the grave of thousands 
who have been lured thither by its fatal 
delighte, One chronicler says: “ The posses- 
sion of this valley has not been an object of 
the white man’s ambition or cupidity alone. 
It has been the subject of controversy and 
the fierce battle-ground of various Indian 
tribes within the white man’s time, but before 
his possession, and from the remains of forti- 
fications discovered there, so ancient that the 
largest oaks and pines have struck root upon 
the ramparts and in the entrenchments, it 
must once have been the seat of power, and 
perhaps of a splendid court, thronged by 
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chivalry and taste and beauty—of a race of 
men far different from the Indians.” 

Chapman, in his history of Wyoming, calls 
attention to the fact that the remains of for- 
tifications which are found appear to have 
been constructed by a race of much more 
advanced civilization than that which occu- 
pied it when it was first discovered by the 
Europeans. He describes an oval or ellipti- 
cal fortress of earth, the walls of which were 
uniform on all sides, and seemed to have 
served the purposes of ramparts. But when 
the white men first appeared in the valley 
this special district was in no manner differ- 
ent from the surrounding forests in its prime- 
val aspect; even upon the ramparts the trees 
having gained firm footing, were as large as 
those ia any other part of the valley. One 
great oak, upon being cut down, was found 
to be 700 years old. Neither the Delawarea, 
Shawanese nor Nanticokes had any knowl- 
edge or traditions concerning the mound 
builders, and it seems certain that they had 
left no descendants in the valley of the Sus- 
quehanna. 

Dr. Hollister, of Scranton, in his “ History 
of the Lackawanna Valley,’ notes a burial- 
ground at the confluence of the Lackawanna 
with the Susquehanna. The skeletons ex- 
humed gave evidence of very remote burial, 
and were sometimes found with specimens of 
materials which had been placed with the 
body at interment. He remarks that bowls 
and pots of the capacity of a gallon or more, 
ingeniously cut from soapstone, and orna- 
mented with skillful designs, were often found 
with the remains, and that none of the soap- 
stone is to be found nearer than Maryland or 
New Hampshire. From this he infers that 
these were a migratory as well as a commer- 
cial people. 

The mission of Count Zinzendorf com- 
menced in 1742, and the Shawanese tribe then 
occupying the territory, believing he came 
for gain and not for love, planned his assas- 
sination. It is related that the warriors 
selected for this deed were already in his 
tent when they saw the good man calmly 
writing, while a huge rattlesnake crawled 
harmlessly over his feet, and the red men 
believed they saw in this phenomenon an 
evidence of protection from the Great Spirit, 
and they stole silently away, leaving the 
missionary to the work of beuevolence for 
which he had crossed the seas. 

It is sad to reflect that no fruits remain of 
the good seed sown by the pious Moravians, 
all the Indians having long since vanished 
from hill and dale, from mountain fastness 
and from forest shelter. 


‘‘ Ye say they all have passed away— 
This noble race and brave— 
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sure chamber. 



























That their light canoes have vanished 
From off the crested wave. 

Ye say in the forests where they roamed 
There rings no hunter’s shout ; 

Bat their names are on your waters, 
And ye may not wash them out.” 


Neither have we time nor heart to move 
over the bloody and terrible later history of 
Wyoming, for behold the train is approaching 
the city of Scranton, and is soon at rest in 
the depot. Our day’s ride has brought us 
from a semi-tropic heat to an atmosphere of 
coolness which is almost chilliness, and as we 
have three hours to wait here before going 
onward to Carbondale, we may take a stroll 
through the city, observe its fine private resi- 
dences, with their well-kept grounds, admire 
some of its thirty-one churches and seven 
banks, and approve the neatness and activity 


of its business streets. 


There are great workshops, an immense 
railroad round-house, and four academies 
of importance, and it is easy to comprehend 
that the vast underlying beds of coal which 
have given wealth to Scranton are yet its trea- 
The noble scenery and the 
mountain walls which at some points limit 
the view, bring back to mind the interesting 


Tyrolese city of Innsbruck, 


The symmetrical hillocks of coal-dust, ever 


increasing in magnitude, are the only un- 
sightly reminder of the coal industry at 
Scranton. 
energy as well as wealth, and if we did not 


Everything denotes taste and 


know of tke too frequent unrest and fury of 


the toilers in the mines, and of the deeds of 


violeuce which have alarmed peaceable citi- 


zens in the recent past, this would appear to 


us a pleasant place of residence. 
Our destination to-night is the little city of 


Carbondale, some twenty miles to the north- 
east. 
station, and nothing but the constantly recur- 


It is dark ere the train rolls out of the 


ring lights by the wayside remind us that 


our way is through a densely populated 
country. 


The occupants of the many vil- 
lages are mostly foreigners and miners, and 
they find their employment in the numerous 


collieries of the vicinity. 


Carbondale, which is soon reached, is situ- 
ated at the north end of the anthracite coal 


district, and has no special interest for the 


traveler except its collieries and their enyi- 
neering works, and these it is no part of our 
present purpose to explore. 

Six miles northwest of Carbondale is the 
mountain loch called Crystal Lake, and to it 
we hope to ascend on the morrow. 

The Marcy House has comfortable rooms 
for us to-night after a day’s deeply interesting 
travel. 

Carbondale, Ninth month 29th, 1878. 
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LOCAL INFORMATION. 
The Circular Meeting held at Frankford, 
Pa., on First-day, was thought to be the larg- 
est gathering that has been seen in that meet- 


ing-house for many years. Quite a number 


went out from the city, but the larger part 

were residents of Frankford, among whom 

there appears to be an iacreasing desire to 

know more of Friends’ principles, and the occa- 

sion gave an opportunity, which was improved 

by persons of various shades of religious 
ief. 

The meeting was felt to be a satisfactory 
one. The exhortations to greater simplicity 
in faith and to a close following of the ever- 
present Guide which were handed forth gave 
comfort to many hearts, as was evinced by 


the quiet and serious attention of the com- 
pany, among whom were a number of the 
children who attend First-day school at a 


place. 
Tenth month 7th, 1878. 
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PHILADELPHIA, TENTH MONTH 12, 1878. 





“Lignt is Lire” has not, we think, 
enough poetic merit to warrant its publica- 


tion. 





LIBRARY ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS.— 
Among the notices in this week’s Intelligen- 
cer will be found the announcement of the 


annual meeting of the Library Association 
of Friends, to be held in the Library Room, 
on the evening of the 18th inst. at 8 o’clock. 


This meeting ought to claim the attention of 


those among us who are interested in the 
diffusion of good and useful books, and who 
are willing to give their influence to the sup- 
port of an excellent library for the free use 
of all our members. We believe that con- 
scientious care has been exercised in the 
formation of this library, and trust that its 
enlargement as the years go by, will be a 
matter for the watchful interest of all among 
us who appreciate the great educational in- 
fluence of the reading matter provided for 
the people, and especially of that put within 
the reach of the youth. To this end the 
contributors to the funds of the library should 
be careful that persons of sound literary taste 
and matured judgment be placed upon the 
Committee of Management. 
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Tae Art or Cooxinc.—Very much of 
the health and comfort of our lives depends 
upon the kinds of food we eat, and the man- 
ner of its preparation for the table enters 
largely into its fitness for use. With re- 
sources that appear to be unlimited, the 
people of this country suffer more perhaps 
from bad and wasteful cooking than any 
other civilized nation. 

The nice art of “making the best” of 
everything has not been to any extent 
studied in the kitchen, for the reason that so 
many of the women who take upon them- 
selves the responsibility of housekeeping, are 
not fitted by education, and the prevailing 
aversion to homely duties, to superintend the 
kitchen or take ary part in the preparation 
of substantial articles of diet. 

Very few, comparatively, can afford the 
luxury of a professional cook, and nothing 
is left the greater number of moderate livers 
to depend upon, but the illiterate, untrained 
maid-of all-work, who thinks herself compe- 
tent to undertake everything, with no definite 
ideas of the right way of doing anything. 

We cannot blame their ignorance while 
we are satisfied to receive them into our 
families, and give them the control of that 
most important department of household 
economy—the kitchen—and yet make no 
sustained effort to provide more efficient 
training, or to exact greater fitness for the 
responsible duties it involves. The extent to 
which this is carried, not only in our cities 
and larger towns, but throughout our rural 
districts, is to be deplored ; indeed, the want 
of appreciation of the relation of food to 
the health and cheerfulness of a family is 
seen in all conditions of society, and it is 
not going too far to say that much of the 
ill health of Americans, that is ascribed to 
the variableness of our climate, should be 
charged to the unwholesome compounds 
that are taken into the stomach as food. 

Happily for the future, there is now 
awakening an interest in this matter among 
those whose position in society gives weight 
to their example, that will doubtless result 
in a great improvement in the culinary 


department. 


It may be remembered, that eeveral year 
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ago an intelligent Frenchman, professor of 
the art of cooking, came to this country 
and gave courses of lectures on French 
cooking in some of our cities. 

The high standing of Professor Blét drew 
to his lecture room large classes of intelli- 
gent, appreciative women, who for the most 
part entered heartily into the minutiz of 
baking, broiling and roasting as a science, 
and gained many a lesson of economy in 
the nice manipulation of “cold pieces” 
into healthy and appetizing viands. 

Since that time there has been a grow- 
ing appreciation of cooking as an art. 
Schools for the training of girls in this de 
partment of household service are springing 
up, and the attention they are receiving 
from our cultivated women is the best indi- 
cation of their usefulness and their ultimate 
success. 

The same work has been entered upon in 
England, where more has already been 
done than in this country, the effort being 
under the direction of women of distinction 
which gives it a status that ensures suc- 


cess. 

In the “Editor's Table,” of Popular 
Science Monthly for Ninth month, the sub- 
ject receives merited attention. 

The writer says of cooking: “It is un- 
doubtedly the most backward of all the 
arts, and various cauves conspire to its con- 
tinued neglect. But, whatever the difficul- 
ties to be overcome, the time has arrived 
when the advance of intelligence and the 
spirit of improvement must invade that last 
stronghold of traditional stupidity, the 
kitchen. Nor are the difficulties of doing 
this by any means so great as is commonly 
supposed; they will vanish as soon as the 
task of alleviation and amendment is 
earnestly undertaken. As soon as thought 
and cultivation are brought to bear upon 
the domestic operations of the kitchen, they 
will be elevated in the common respect, 
and a most formidable impediment will 
thus be removed. American women have 
been driven out of the kitchen because all 
its associations are degrading, and they de- 
mand education as a preparation for all those 
other activities to which education leads, 
When the art of cookery becomes a matter 
of intelligent study, so that its practice will 
no longer be a badge of debasement and 
humiliation, occupation will be sought and 
honored in this field as elsewhere. The 


establishment of cooking-schools is, there- 
fore, in the direct line of our domestic 
amelioration and emancipation. They are 
already, as we have said, established, and, 
eonsidering the embarrassments of an initial 
movement of this kind, are in most suc- 
cessful operation. Though at present narrow 
in their scope, they will develop and widen 
so as to afford a training in the broader field 
of general household activity.” 





MARRIED. 


BRINCKERHOFF — SEAMAN. — On Third-day, 
Ninth mo. 10th, 1878, in New York City, by Friends’ 
ceremony, George L. Brinckerhoff, of Jamaica, L. 
I., to Martha H. Seaman, of Purchase, Westchester 
county, N. Y. 


————— 555556685 


DIED. 

COLLINS.—On Ninth mo. 22d, 1878, at his resi- 
dence, near Medford, N. J., Charles Collins, in his 
77th year. 

DEWEES.—Suddenly, on Tenth mo. Ist, 1878, 
in Philadelphia, Amanda Dewees; a member of 
Byberry Monthly Meeting. 

PEARCE,—On Ninth mo. 29th, 1878, at Rich- 
mond, Ind., Lydia Pearce, in the 83d year of her 
age; a member of White Water Monthly Meeting. 

WILSON.—On Ninth mo. 23d, 1878, at Millville, 
Pa., after an illness of nearly nine weeks, Sarah E., 
wife of Reuben Wilson, aged 66 years, 9 months 
and 21 days; an Elder of Fishing Creek Monthly 
Meetirg. 

YARNALL.—On Tenth mo. 4th, 1878, in West 
Philadelphia, Phebe G., daughter of Reuben und 
Rachel D. Yarnall, aged 53 years; a member of 
Darby Monthly Meeting, Pa. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CIVILIZATION. 
BY J. THOMAS, M. D. 


For those who take a deep interest in the 
advancement of mankind there is, perhaps, 
no more interesting or important inquiry than 
this—What are the causes which contribute 
most powerfully to promote civilization, using 
this term in its largest and highest sense ? 

Io the examination of every disputed quee- 
tion three things are very important. First, 
to divest ourselves as much as possible from 
prejudices* (or preconceived opinions); 2d, 
to avoid that bias in favor of a pet theory 
which is so natural to men of ardent and 
enthusiastic minds, and last and not least, to 
avoid hasty conclusions, that is such as are 
adopted either from a superficial examina- 
tion of one or two sides of a subject, or 
(where a subject has many sides) from con- 

* Prejudice (prajudicium) is properly a “ prejudg- 
ment,” a judgmeut formed without an examination 
of a subject in which the person is influenced not 


by legitimate evidence, but by his previous likes or 
aversions. 
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fining our attention to two or three sides only; 
for it is quite possible that a person may 
wholly free frem prejudice or from any im- 
improper bias and yet entirely fail in forming 
a just conclusion, simply because he does not 
extend his inquiries far enough. 

An eloquent and once popular writer in- 
sists that the only important agent in advanc- 
ing a nation’s civilization is intellectual 
culture, having proved (to his own satisfac- 
tion) that moral influences ALONE do not ad- 
vance civilization; he infers that intellectual 
influences ALONE do promote it. But is this 
a legitimate infereuce? What should we 
think of a philosopher who should maintain 
that because the oxygen of the air ALONE can- 
not produce the light which comes from a 
lamp, therefore the oil ALONE does produce 
it? or that because abundant showers alone, 
‘without any heat from the sun, cannot give 
fertility to a country, therefore such fertility 
must be due exclusively to the heat of the sun. 
If that were so the Great Desert of Northern’ 
Africa would be especially fertile, as it en- 
joys the fertilizing heat of the sun to the 
fullest extent. 

I believe it can be shown that while moral 
and religious influences alone cannot advance 
a people in the best sense of the word, they 
are absolutely necessary in COMBINATION 
with intellectual culture; and that any peo- 
ple who, in the education of the young, should 
limit their attention exclusively to intellec- 
tual culture, would gradually approach a 
mental condition which might very justly be 
eompared to the sterility and desolation of 
the Great Desert—a condition where, in spite 
of abundance of light, everything fresh or 
beautiful or lovely would be almost or quite 
extinct, 

Those who tell us that it is enough to cul- 
tivate the intellect and that will elevate the 
entire character, ought to give some good 
reason why such an education should be an 
exception to the natural order of things. If 
it should be said, Exercise the body and the 
mind will take care of itself, for physical cul- 
ture is sufficient to elevate the whole man, 
we should require something more than a 
mere assertion in order to win our assent, 
We know that the exercise of one limb or 
one set of limbs does not suffice for the rest of 
the body; we know that the cultivation of 
one intellectual faculty does not meet the 
wants of other intellectual faculties. Then 
how can the cultivation of the mere intellect 
suffice for the wants of the moral nature ? 

We often find men possessed of rare and 
varied iatellectual gifts whose moral charac- 
ter is very defective. This shows that the 
intellect does not necessarily include moral 
qualities. If it be said that such instances 


are exceptional, that if we should view man- 
kind in the mass or in a national capacity, 
the case might be different, I reply that a 
careful study of the history and character 
of different nations does not justify such a 
conclusion ; for nothing is better established 
than that those nations which have been most 
eminent for intellectual gifts have not been 
the most eminent for moral elevation. 

Again, the moral character of one and the 
same nation is not always in proportion to its 
intellectual improvement. It may suffice to 
cite two or three examples. 

The ancient Greeks were confessedly among 
the most intellectually gifted nations that the 
world has ever known, and yet they were 
morally much inferior to the Romans (if we 
except a comparatively short period in their 
history, and that a period when they were 
not most distinguished for intellectual splen- 
dor), In the most glorious days of their 
philosophers they were not remarkable either 
for private or public virtue; of course, there 
were some grand individual exceptions. 
About 200 years before the Christian era, 
when the knowledge and accomplishments of 
the Greeks were celebrated throughout the 
world, Polybius, a Greek himself and an un- 
impeachable authority in contrasting the 
Greeks and Romans, says that you may bind 
a Greek with a hundred oaths and he will 
break them all, but you may trust the mere 
word of a Roman without any oath. 

The Romans themselves furnish another 
remarkable proof that intellectual education 
is not necessarily accompanied by moral im- 
provement. The cultivation of the intellect 
among the Romans was but little attended to 
till about two centuries before Christ. From 
this date it received more and more attention 
until the reign of the first emperor Augustus ; 
yet, during all this period, the morals of the 
people became continually more and more 
corrupt. The truth of this statement is at- 
tested by all the principal Roman writers, 
some of which ascribe it directly to the in- 
fluence of the materialistic philosophy of 
Epicurus. Among these I would especially 
cite Horace, who at one time had a strong 
leaning towards the Epicurean doctrines. 

There is one striking difference between in- 
tellectual and moral ideas. We may accept 
or reject the former at our individual option, 
but not sv the latter. They come to us with 
a certain authority which we cannot resist 
without doing violence to our better nature. 
Emerson calls attention to this fact in a re- 
markable passage, in which he says that he 
can “make poetry” of other thoughts and 
feelings (which I understand to mean he can 
dispose of them at his will, as a poet or writer 
of fiction disposes of the various materials of 
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his work), but that he cannot make poetry of 


his moral convictions. The moral feelings |trine is so impracticable, s0 completely be- 
may be said to be, to a large extent, intuitive, | yond the reach of human beings, as to be 
so that many of them are found to be essen- | really of no use whatever to a large majority 
tially the same among different nations and | (say 999 out of 1,000) of mankind. 
in different ages. Indeed, some writers have} And this brings as to what I regard as 
gone so far as to say that there has been no| perhaps the most remarkable feature in the 
real progress in moral ideas from the dawn of | teachings of Christ—their intensely practical 
history to the present day ; but this is clearly | character. No mere profession or outward 
an error. It is undoubtedly true that we| show of religion will answer with Him, but 
find not a few of the noblest moral truths in| everything is to be tested by deeds. “Not 
the writings of the Chinese and Indian sages, |everyone that sayeth unto Me Lord, Lord, 
dating many hundred years before the Chris- | shall enter into the Kingdom of Heaven, but 
tian era. It is no less true that we meet with, | he that DOETH THE WILL OF MY FATHER” 
in the teachings of Christ and His disciples, | (Matt. vii, 21); “Everyone that heareth 
“~ ideas which are to be found nowhere else in| these sayings of mine, and doeth them not, 
any of the earlier writings of men. One of | shall be likened unto a foolish man, who built 
these is the great doctrine of the brotherhood | his house upon the sand” (Matt. vii, 26). 
of mankind. When the crowd, anticipating a tendency 
It may seem strange that Socrates or Plato, | which has been strongly manifested in modern 
to whom we owe some of the grandest thoughts | times, were pronouncing blessings upon his 
ever presented to the human mind, should | mother, He says, “ Yea, rather blessed are 
have failed to set forth this great principle of | they who hear the word of God, and keep it” 
human brotherhood; but it is no less true | (Luke xi, 28). It is not those who make a 
than strange. Indeed, Aristotle who adopted | show of honor or worship to Him who are en- 
many of their ideas, and who was certainly | titled to admittance into the true fold, but 
one of the greatest intellects the world has | they who feed the hungry, clothe the naked 
ever known, went so far in the opposite direc- | and who visit those who are sick or in prison 
tion that he held that a superior race had a| (see Matt. xxv). A multitude of similar 
perfect right to enslave an inferior race, and | passages might be cited. 
if the inferior refused to be enslaved it wasa| It must be admitted that many of His 
bh just cause of war. One reason that there is | commands are high and difficult to most men ; 
so little progress in moral ideas is that in | but no one will say that they are absolutely 
order to make progress in this direction | impossible. And what most tends, perhaps, to 
obedience to our moral convictions is abso-| give practical efficacy to His teachings, He 
lutely indispensable. The only way to culti-| Himself set the example of performing the 
vate successfully our moral perceptions is to| most difficult of all, such as forgiving and 
carry the ideas which those perceptions give | loving one’s enemies, Most other religions 
us into practice. A man might as well at-|and moral systems are largely made up of 
tempt to cultivate his perception of harmony | prohibitions. It is a noble saying of Con- 
by listening only to discordant sounds as to | fucius, “ What you do not like when done to 
cultivate his moral sense while he habitually | yourself, do not do to others.” This teaches 
disregards his moral convictions. you to avoid what is wrong; but Christ 
I have said that the doctrine of the brother- | teaches us to do what is right, inculcating 
hood of mankind was nowhere taught till it | active benevolence. ‘“ Whatsoever ye would 
was taught by Christ. This fact is distinctly | that men should do to you, do ye even so to 
admitted by Mr. Lecky, the able and learned | them” (Matt. vii, 12). The case is some- 
author of the “ History of Rationalism,” and | what anologous in regard to our treatment of 
he adds, immediately afterwards, that even|our enemies. Some of the ancient sages 
now, after 1800 years, this doctrine is scarce- | taught the forgiveness of enemies, but rather 
Vi ly understood and accepted in its fullest sense. | because they were unworthy of the regard or 
Some may contend that the doctrine was} even the hatred of a wise man; but none of 
taught by the Booddhists, for as they taught | them rose to the height of loving their enemies. 
substantially the brotherhood of all creatures} The practical tendency of Christ’s teach- 
(including reptiles, insects and the seeds of| ings is shown in another respect, by the way 
plants) the brotherhood of mankind would be | in which His instructions are guarded against 
included. But a little examination will} a one sided or narrow interpretation. He re- 
show that for all practical purposes this | bukes the Pharisees for merely paying tithe 
would be a great error; for if you convince | of mint, anise and cummin, and neglecting 
me that a flea or a grain of wheat is as much} the weightier matters of the law—justice, 
my brother as a human being, you do not} mercy and faith. But that no one might 
make me love the flea or the grain of wheat, | find in these words any justification for 


you simply convince me that the whole doc- 
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0 farting ervoll duties, He immediately adds, 
hese things ye ought to have done, and 
not to have left the other undone.” 
aren, uatple hold that to mean well, to 
have good intentions, is all that is required of 
us; but Christ seems to teach a somewhat 
different view. “He that knoweth not his 
Lord’s will and doeth things worthy of 
stripes, shall be beaten with few stripes” 
(Luke xii, 48). It does not say that he shall 
be exempt from all punishment; this might 
be an encouragement to remain in ignorance. 
That merely innocent intentivns are not all 
that are required of us is taught in another 
wane We are commanded to be not only as 
armless as doves, but as wise as serpents. 
An attentive study of history will show 
that high moral teachings without the sanc- 
tion of religion avail very little for the 
masses of mankind. Even an imperfect re- 
ligion, if it is not wholly corrupt, would seem 
to be far better than none. Polybius, in the 
passage to which I have already referred, as- 
cribes the superior morality of the Romans 
to their believing in the gods. The Greeks 
had, with rare exceptions, given up such a 
belief after the time of Epicurus. Cicero also 
ascribes whatever superiority the Romans 
preeegee over other nations to their religious 
lief. Recognizing duty as above every- 
thing else, they learned to sacrifice individual 
self-interest to the good of the state, and thus 
in patriotism they surpassed all other nations. 





THE NEW CARPET BEETLE—ANTHRENUS 
SCROPHULARIZ.* 


BY J. A. LINTNER. 


During the summer of 1874 notices ap- 
peared in various newspapers of the ravages 
of a carpet-beetle, quite different in its ap 
pearance and in the character of its depreda- 
tions from the well-known carpet-moth, Tinea 
tapetzella, which for so long a time had been 
the only known insect depredator on our car- 
pets. 
Its habitat was stated to be beneath the 
borders of carpets where nailed to the floor, 
eating in those portions numerous holes of 
an inch or more in diameter. Occasionally 


it made its way into the crevices left by the | Y 


joinings of the floor, following which, entire 
breadths of carpet would be cut across as by 
scissors. In several instances carpets had 
been destroyed—new ones as readily as older 
—and it was questioned whether their use 
could be continued, in view of a prospective 
increase of the alarming ravages. 

The insect was new to every one, and no 

*From advance sheets of the Thirteenth Annual 


Report on the New York State Museum of Natural 
History. 


one could forma rational conjecture as to 
what order of the Insecta it belonged. It was 
described as a small ovate object, about one- 
eighth of an inch in length, thickly clothed 
with numerous short: bristle-like bairs, and 
terminating in a pencil of these, forming a 
tail. It was exceedingly active in its motions, 
and when disturbed in its concealment would 
glide away beneath the base-boards or some 
other convenient crevice so quickly as in 
mest instances to elude capture for its closer 
inspection. They were found only during 
the summer months. 

In 1876 it was reported in many dwellin 
in Schenectady, and in the month of July 
examples of it, for the first time, came 
under my observation, taken, upon search 
having been instituted, under the carpets of 
my residence at Schenectady, where its pres- 
ence had not been suspected. It was evident, on 
the first inspection, that it was the larva of 
a beetle, and ia all probability a member of 
the very destructive family of Dermestide, 
which comprises several of our most injuri- 
ous depredators on animal substances. 

A number of the larve were secured and 
fed upon pieces of carpet in order to rear 
them. In September they had evidently 
matured, and had assumed their quiescent 
pupal state within the skin of the larva, first 
rent by a split along the back for the escape 
of the perfect insect. At this stage they 
presented characters which led me to refer 


jthem, in all probability, the genus An- 


threnus. 

In October, the first perfect insect 
emerged. Being entirely new to me, they 
were sent to Dr. LeConte, the distinguished 
coleopterist of Philadelphia, for determina- 
tion. He returned answer that they were 
the Anthrenus scrophularie, Linn.—a species 
well known in Europe for its destructiveness, 
but now for the first time detected in this 
country. . . ° ° ° ° . 

He suggests that it may have been im- 
ported into California from Southern Europe 
during the Spanish occupation of that 
country. The eastern invasion of the insect, 
he believes, to have been within a few years 
oo the importation of carpet at New 
ork, 

The larva—the form in which it is usu- 
ally found when pursuing its ravages beneath 
the carpets—measure, at maturity, about 
three sixteenths of an inch in length. A 
number of hairs radiate from its last seg- 
ment in nearly a semicircle, but are more 
thickly clustered in line with the body, form- 
ing a tail-like projection almost as long as 
the body. The entire length of the insect, 
including the pencil of hairs, is, in the 
largest specimens, nearly three-eighths of an 
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might be at a loss to know the lower from 


inch. Measured across the body and the lateral 
hairs, its breadth just equals the length of the 
body. An ordinary magnifier will show the 
front part of the body, where no distinct 
head is to be seen, thickly set with short 
brown hairs, and a few longer ones. Similar 
short hairs clothe the body—somewhat longer 
on the sides, where they tend to form small 
tufts. Towards the hinder end may be seen 
on each side three longer tufts (thrice as 
long) projecting laterally; but these are not 
always visible, as the insect by the aid of a 
peculiar muscular arrangement, has the power 
of folding them out of sight along its sides. 
The body has the appearance of being 
. banded into two shades of brown—the darker 
band being the central portion of each ring, 
and the lighter, the connecting portion of 
the rings, known as the incisure. By turn- 
ing it upon its back, the six little legs, of 
which it makes such good use, can be seen, 
in vigorous efforts to regain its former posi- 
tion—its struggles while in this condition 
sometimes producing a series of jumps of 
about an eighth of an inch in toll 

Having attained its full growth, it prepares 
for its pupal change without the construction 
of a cocoon or any other provision than 
merely seeking some convenient retreat. 
Here it remains in a quiet state, unaltered in 
external appearance, except somewhat con- 
tracted in length, until it has nearly com- 
pleted its pupation, when the skin is rent 
along its back, and, through the fissure, the 
pupa is seen. A few weeks having passed, 
the pupal skin in its turn it split dorsally, 
and the brightly colored wing-covers of the 
beetle are disclosed. Still a few additional 
days of repose are required for its full develo 
ment, wken the now fully matured beetle 
crawls from its protective covering of pupal 
case and larval skin, and appears in its per- 
fect form—its final stage. 

The earliest beetles emerge in the month 
of October, and continue to make their ap- 
pearance during the fall, winter and spring 
months. Soon after their appearance prob- 
ably, they pair, and the females deposit their 
eggs for another brood of the carpet-eating 
larve. 

The beetle is quite small, smaller than 
would ordinarily be expected from the size 
of the larva, being only about one-eighth of 
an inch long by one-twelfth broad. An 
average of five examples before me gives, 
length .125 inch, breadth .085 inch, Its 
form is almost a perfect ellipse; its back and 
under surface are quite rounded. When 
turned upon its back, it often for a few 
moments counterfeits death, with its legs so 
closely folded to the surface as scarcely to be 
seen, and in this state the ordinary observer 


the upper side. 

It isa aeeney marked little insect in 
its contrasting colors of white, black and 
scarlet, arranged as follows: The edge of 
each wing-cover, where they meet on the back 
is bordered with red (forming a central red 
line), with three red projectiona from it out- 
wardly, one on the middle of the back, and 
one other toward each end. Take a straight 
line and divide in four equal parts by three 
cross linea, and we have nearly the position 
of these projections. At the extreme tip of 
the wing covers 1s a widening of the border- 
ing line, making almost a fourth projection 
from it. The first projection, near the head, 
is connected with a white spot, running 
upwardly on the middle of the front border 
of the wing-cover. On the outer border of 
the wing-covers are three white spots nearly 
opporite the red projections. The interme- 
diate spaces are black. The segments of the 
body beneath are covered with pale red 
scales, and the thoracic region (which 
bears the legs) with whitish scales. The 
above description, although not presented as 
a scientific one, will suffice for the identifica- 
tion of the beetle when met with. The de- 
tection of this insect adds to our fauna 
another species of the dreaded genus Anthre- 
nus, which there is reason to fear will equal 
in its destructive agency the well-known 
museum pest, the A. varius (formerly known 
as A. museworum), the obtrusive guest of all 
our collections of natural history, whose 
ravages it seems impossible fully to guard 
a. and so exceedingly difficult to con- 
trol. 

It does not confine itself wholly to carpets, 
but it also infests aud injures various articles 
of wearing apparel, hanging in closets or 
lain away in drawers. An instance has also 
been stated, but awaits confirmation, of its 
preying upon cotton fabrics—a habit not 
attaching to either the clothes or carpet 
moths. 

* I have this present year found that a con- 

venient place in which to discover the beetle 
is upon the windows of the infested rooms 
during the day. In the latter part of April 
examples were taken upon the windows of 
my residence in Schenectady. After the 
middle of May, a systematic search insti- 
tuted for them, gave several examples 
each day. In the six days from May 
17th to 22d, forty-four specimens were taken 
from the three windows of two upper rooms. 
Should investigation show that the beetle is 
drawn to windows before the deposition of 
its eggs, their ready capture and destruction 
at this time will offer an easy method of 
preventing their increase. 
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Should this insect continue to increase 
until its complete naturalization shall make 
it as common as A. varius (a dozen or more of 
which may sometimes beseen feeding ona single 
flower), it is difficult to conceive how, under 
such a visitation, the comfort of carpets can 
still be indulged in within our homes. Even 
now, when it has barely commenced its 
ravages, it is reported as having inflicted 
very serious pecuniary losses in several 
instances, where carpets have been entirely 
ruined, and such terror has its presence 
imparted that not a few prudent house- 
keepers have already abandoned the custo- 
mary nailing of their carpets to the floor, 
that frequent examinations may be made 
during the summer months for the discovery 
and destruction of the unwelcome guest. . . 

It will unquestionably prove an exceed- 
ingly difficult pest to dislodge. The ordi- 
nary applications of camphor, pepper, tobac- 
co, turpentine, carbolic acid, etc., are power- 
less against it. It has even been asserted 
that it “‘ grows fat” on these substances. An 
effectual means of destruction, and preven- 
tive against new invasions, is still to be dis- 
covered. The free use of benzine has been 
recommended in some of our journals, to be 
used in the saturation of cotton, with which 
to fill the joinings of the floors and crevices 
beneath the base-boards. This is to be done 
during the winter months, at which time the 
insect will be occupying these retreats, either 
in its perfect beetle form, or as eggs deposited 
for another brood; to either of these the 
direct application of benzine would be fatal. 
To some of my correspondents I have sug- 
gested the pouring of kerosene oil in the 
crevices of the floors and filling of all places 
of retreat with cotton saturated with the oil. 
I would regard this as less dangerous in its 
use than benzine, and equally efficient. 

The recommendation recently made in 
several of our newspapers, of the Persian 
insect-powder for the destruction of the 
insect, I believe to be of no value. I have 
not deemed it worth the trouble of experiment- 
ing with, but I have been told by those who 
have given it a trial that it has been found 
to be of no avail whatever.— The American 
Naturalist. 





InFINITE toil would not enable you to 
eweep away a mist, but by ascending a little 
you may overlook it altogether. So it is with 
our moral improvement; we wrestle fiercely 
with a vicious habit, which would have no 
hold upon us if we ascended into a higher 
moral atmosphere.—Arthur Helps. 


He hath good judgment that relieth not 
wholly on his own. 





HARVEST HYMN. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIBR. 


Once more the liberal year laughs out 
O’er richer stores than gems or gold ; 

Once more with harvest song and shout 
Is nature’s bloodless triumph told. 


Our common mother rests and sings 

Like Ruth among her garnered sheaves ; 
Her lap is full of goodly things, 

Her brow is bright with autumn leaves. 


Oh, favors old yet ever new! 

Oh, blessings with the sunshine sent! 
The bounty overruns our due, 

The fullness shames our discontent. 


We sbut our eyes, the flowers bloom on; - 
We murmur, but the corn ears fill; 

We choose the shadow, but the sun 
That casts it shines behind us still. 


God gives us, with our rugged soil, 
The power to make it Eden fair, 

And richer fruit to crown our toil 
Than summer-wedded islands bear. 


Who murmurs at his lot to-day ? 

Who scorns his native fruit and bloom, 
Or sighs for dainties far away, 

Beside the bounteous board of home? 


Thank Heaven, instead, that Freedom’s arm 
Can change a rocky soil to gold; 

That brave and generous lives can warm 
A clime with northern ices cold. 


And by these altars wreathed with flowers, \ 
And fields of fruits, awake again =? 
Thanksgiving for the golden hours, 
The early and the latter rain. 


—_——— oe 


MAXIMUS, 


I hold him great who for love’s sake 
Can give with generous, earnest will; 

Yet he who takes for love’s sweet sake 
I think I hold more generous still. 


I bow before the noble mind 

That freely some great wrong forgives; 
Yet nobler is the one forgiven, 

Who bears that burden well and lives. 


Tt may be hard to gain, and still 
To keep a lowly steadfast heart ; 
Yet he who loses has to fill 
A harder and a truer part. 


Glorious it is to wear the crown 


Of a deserved and pure success; Ww 


He who knows how to fail has won 
A crown whose lustre is not less. 


Great may he be who can command 
And rule with just and tender sway, 
Yet is diviner wisdom taught 
Better by him who can obey. 


Blessed are those who die for God, 
And earn the martyr’s crown of light ; 
Yet he who lives for God may be 
A greater conqueror in His sight. 
Apgvaips A. Proorzs. 
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Ir is much easier to suppress a first desire 
than to satisfy those that follow. 
















































The a working of the machinery 
will be briefly as follows: After the water in 
the reservoir on the top of the bank is high 
enough to reach the bend of the syphon it 
will escape down the pipe to the air cylinders 
below. The pressure thus obtained very soon 
closes the automatic valves. There being no 
escape for the water whic) continues to pour 
into the cylinder («ach has its own feeder) 
the air which it contains is compressed by 
the volume of water from above, until it has 
as much expansive power when released es 
steam. The capacity of the reservoir and of 
the cylinder is so arranged that the reservoir 
will be exhausted by the time the desired 
compression has been obtained below. While 
the reservoir is again filling with water that 
in the cylinder is escaping, so that when the 
bend in the syphon is reached the contents of 
the cylinder are exhausted and it is ready for 
another charge. Thus the operation is re- 
peated at regular intervals in each cylinder, 
and there being several of them, a continuous 
charge of highly compresed air is secured, 
There seems to be no doubt but that the air 
thus compressed can be conveyed by pipes a 
reasonable distance, and made to do valuable 
service at nominal expense. In France it is 
conveyed fifty miles. The loss by friction in 
transmitting it from the falls to Buffalo is 
placed at fifty-horse power on every thousand, 





A 8TUPENDOUS UNDERTAKING—HARNESSING 
NIAGARA FALLS FOR MECHANICAL PURPOSES. 
Some months ago the Commercial described 
a series of experiments made in this city (Buf- 
falo)with the view of demonstrating the prac- 
ticability of using the immense water power 
of Niagara Falls for transmitting power to 
this city through the agency of compressed 
air. As stated at the time, the experiments 
were sufficieutly successful to convince several 
of our enterprising citizens that the scheme 
was entirely feasible. A company has since 
been formed, of which Senator Pierce is presi- 
dent ; considerable capital has beea paid in 
and practical operations have been begun. 
The practical part of the machinery will 
be located near the water’s edge, below the 
Falls, in the vicinity of that delightful spot 
called the Bridal Veil. The remainder will 
be on the bank immediately above. The 
great air receptacles, three of which will be 70 
feet long and 6 feet in diameter, will be luca- 
ted below the bank, near the water, while the 
receiving reservoirs will be on the bank. The 
cylinders will be constructed of b .iler iron in 
the most substantial manner. The perpen- 
dicular tall from the feeding basin above to 
the air receptacles below is 214 feet. The 
engineer’s fizures show :hat 200,000 pounds | which is scarcely worthy of mention. The 
of iron will be required, and it is estimated | projectors of this great enterprise are confi- 
that power enough will be generated to raise|dent that they will be able to do the pump- 
about 350,000 gallons of water 150 feet every | ing for the city water works at figures which 
minute. These results have been obtained by | will make tke present cost of the department 
careful scientific tests, so that there is little | appear enormous. ‘They are also confident 
doubt but they are nearly c -rrect. that they can make compressed air take the 
Gentlemen prominently connected with this | place of steam in manufacturing, thus doing 
enterprise own Day’s canal, which it will be| away with the necessity for fire or fuel. They 
remembered was constructed several years ago | are aiming to do wonders, and, what is more, 
by — Day for water power purposes, at an|the chances seem to be strongly in favor of 
expense of nearly a million dollars. This | their success.—Buffalo Com. Ad. 
canal will play an important part in connec- 
tion with the new object. It is thirty-three 
feet wide by eleven feet deep, and leads from 
& point just above the rapids a mile across to 
the bank below. At its lower terminus is a 
large basin seventy feet wide, and eight hun- 
dred feet long and eleven feet in depth. 
From ‘the basin a flame three hundred feet 
long is being dug to the edge of the precipice. 
At the mouth of the flume will be a massive 
iron gate with an eight feet opening, which 
Pratt & Co. are to furnish. The water from 
the flume will pass into the reservoir, which 
will be connected with the air receptacles be- 
low by means of large pipes syphon-shaped. 
Attached to the cylinders will be a requisite 
number of larger automatic valves, to let the 
water run out of the cylinders after the com- 
pressed air has been allowed to escape. 





Wir God, go over the sea; without Him, 
not over the threshold.— Russian Proverb. 





ITEMS. 


Tus eruption of Mount Vesuvius has moderated. 


Tun rinderpest has made its appearance in Nor- 
thumberland, Eng. 


Tas members of the Chinese Embassy are said to 
be gratified with their reception in Washington. 


Tue liabilities of the City of Glasgow Bank, which 
closed its doors on the 2d inst., are stated at $50,- 
000,000. 


Capt. Eavs has declined the invitation of Dom 
Pedro to superintend river improvements in Brazil, 
and has recommended a prominent American engi- 
neer in his stead, 























































Tax total coinage of standard silver dollars at all 
the mints to Ist inst. amounted to 16,212,000, of 
which Philadelphia coined 8,011,500, San Francisco 
6,324,000 and Carson 1,877,000. ; 


Tas Ya.tow Fsver.—The total number of cases 
reported by the Board of Health in New Orleans on 
the 6th inst. is placed at 10,485; deaths, 3,171. 
There is no abatement of the disease in the coun- 
try districts. 


A TBLEGRAM, dated on the 2d inst., from Madrid, 
says: “ Advices from Casablanca, Morocco, report 
377 deaths there from eholera out of a population 
of 7,000, between the 17th and 19th of September, 
and from 60 to 70 deaths daily at Fez- and Mequi- 
nez.” 


A Masonic Loper, composed entirely of Hindoos, 
has been established at Bombay. It is called Lodge 
Aryan. Polytheistical Hindoos are not admitted, 
the membership being composed of those who are 
among the more conservative, namely, those who 
are anxious to go back to the teaching of the Vedas, 
the worship of the ene true God. 


Rat.way construciion still continues its march ot 
empire westward. We see it stated that on the 10th 
inst. the first train ou the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railroad reached Trinidad. From the 
eommencement of the work at La Janta up to the 
present time the company has pushed the track for- 
ward with vigor, and the work will still continue to 
Los Vegas, a distance of 133 miles. No halt will 
be made at the tunnel through the Paton Moun- 
tains, but the road will be carried by a system of 
switchbacks over the tops of the mountains, a dis- 
tance of 34 miles, while the tunnel will be only 
2,000 feet long. The grade of the switchback branch 
will be 300 feet to the mile, and will be worked by 
mountain engines especially designed for the pur- 
pose. The intention is to bave the locomotive reach 
Les Vegas by April, 1879.— Public Ledger. 


Torxsy.—A telegram from Constantinople on the 
6th inst., states: “‘The Porte has sent a circular to 
the Powers requesting them to compel Austria to 
eonform to the declarations of her Plenipotentiaries 
at the Congress, and to stop the advance and ex- 
eesses of her troops pending the decision of the 
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Powers. Unless this is done, the circular says, the 
Porte will consider Austria a violator of interna- 
tional law. 

“In the negotiations with England respecting 
reforms in Asia Minor, the Porte has manifested a 
desire to incorporate reforms in a scheme which 
shall be applicable to the whole Empire. Mr. Lay- 
ard, the British Ambassador, has opposed this 
course throughout. The diplomatists are waiting 
with great curiosity to see how the matter will be 
settled, because from the Porte’s decision it will be 
possible to estimate the extent of England’s future 
influence in Turkey. The hesitation of the Porte 
is chiefly due to England’s disinclination to render 
pecuniary assistance. Mr. Layard, who has started 
on a visit to the British fleet, expects an early and 
favorable reply, as he has already received the Sul- 
tan's promise to that effect. The Sultan has also 
written to Queen Victoria, declaring his intention 
to inaugurate English institutions in his domin- 
ions.” 





NOTICES 


The Annual Meeting of the Library Association 
of Friends will be held in the Library room on 
Sixth-day evening, Tenth month 18th, at 8 o’clock. 
Friends interested in the Library are particularly 
invited to be present. The minutes of the Com- 
mittee of Management for the past year, also the 
annual report, will be presented. Suitable Friends 
for the Committee of Management for the ensuing 
year are to ba appointed. Morpecat Buzsy, 

Clerk of the Association. 

Philadelphia, Ninth mo. 25, 1878. 





AN IMPORTANT MEETING 

Of the Joint Committee on Indian Affairs will be 
held in the Monthly Meeting Room, Race street, on 
Seventh-day, Tenth month 19th, at half-past ten 
o’clock A.M. A full attendance is particularly 
requested. Jaoos M. Exuis, Clerk. 





Abington First-day School Union will be held at 
Byberry Meeting-house on Seventh-day, the 12th of 
Tenth month, at 10} o’clock. Friends from the 
city will take the 9.30 o’clock train at Third and 
Berks streets for Somerton. 





seporte “ay Howetd W Lippincots 
owar ° nco 
Room 19, 306 Stock Exchange lace 


REVIEW OF THE MARKETS for the Week ending Tenth month 8, 1878. 


PRODUCE MARKET—WHOLESALE. 
Reported by Reberts & Williams 
Commission Merchants, 248 North tle inquiry for milling and only a 


Grain.— Wheat was 4@%c. lower, in 
®ympathy with other markets, with lit- 


GONE coscccvccccssepccccccsecesscscceee 10044 @1L00} Delaware ave. and 16 Vine street. | moderate demaud to fill freights for ex- 
Btate Fu NOW.....cccceccccceceseeee hh ill Subject to Market i rt. Speculation was fairly active. 
City 68 NOW....cccrce-eeccsere-seeeel 14 115 Butter, Prints, per b. 26 28| The sales reported comprised about 
Pitts 7e water loan...........0+ 102} Rolls, Pa. & West’n, - 1 14 | 4,000 bush., in Jots, including prime 
Cam & Atlantic lst mtg7s..114 @ uth, Ohio & Ind....... 12@ 14| Delaware amber, afloat, at $1.033z; do. 
Leh Val cons 6s reg. ..... @ 99% N. Y. State Firkins, “ 18@ 20| early, on track, at $1.04; choice Penn- 
North Penn gen m 6s ¢.......105 10544 | Eggs—Fresh, per doz....... 21@ 22| sylvania, do., on track, at $1.05. Stock 
Phila & Erie 78..........-000+-10U34@101L Weste  eabenenee 21@ in elevator, 162,796 bush. Corn was 


Phila & Reading serip......... 











Poultry—Chickens, per lb... 10@ 11) about ce. lower, both for local use and 





Pitt Cinn & St Louis 7s ...... 87 Spring Chickens “ .. 11@ 12) export, under freer offerings and in 
Bank of N AMET... .--seeeeeed Alive Ducks, © we BR. 4 9 | sympathy with other markets, with lit- 
Lehigh 68... .-ceeee ° - 44@ Squabs, per pair... tle demand either legitimate or specu- 
Lehigh Valley RR.............. 384,@ 40 | Lard, prime, perlb. .. 64@ 7) lative. We note sales of 11,000 bush., 
Little a RR....eceeree 4344@ 44 | Live Cattle, ale 5 | in lots, including rejected at 418@48)<¢c.; 
Minehill RR.........-c-00-0e essere 49 @ 4944/ Live Calves, ew 644 high mixed on North Pennsylvania 
Penna RR....cccccrese-soee seseceeee SZ 32% | Prime —— ad ow 8 442 | track at 49c.; sail do. in cars and grain 
Phila & Reading RR........... 16%@ 16% | Spring Lambs, per head...... 1 3 50 | depot at 49@494c.; high mixed and 
PT & Boffalo........ woncsssesces ~ 44@ 4% | Potatoes, white, per bri........ 1 76@ 2 00| yellow in grain depot at 5 @b0/4e- 
United Companies of N J....12844@12834 sweet, joes 2 76@ 3 50} chiefly at 5%c., although transactions 
Northern Pacific prfd......... 17 Apples, POT DIl....cccrrerverseeee 1 2 25 | were reported early as high as Sic. for 
Lehigh Navi... core. - 18 18% bage, “ .. - 1 00@ 1 50} prime yellow, and 5,000 hele sail 
Amer paneneninnen . 80 Grapes, per b....... eo ° 6 10 | mixed at A760 closing at Open Board 
Amer Acad of Music... - 90 uinces, per barrel... 6 8 00 | with $176 bid. Stock in elevator, 183,- 
Amer Buttonnole........cccce» Cranberries, per crate......... 2 275) 690 bush. Oats were sluggish and 
Centra! Transportation....... 3834@ 3874 | Pears, = cesses =75@ 1 75| weak under liberal receipts and offer- 
Ins Co Of N A cccosscecsessessveee 28 Tomatoes, per basket......... . a 26 | ings. with sales of 9,000 bush., in lots, 
Gincinnati 7 3-10s...........+....101 8 Cheese, N Y Factory, per Ib. 844 | including mixed and stained white at 
Hestonville P R W.....0..000 ~- I%@ 10% Western, ” 4 | 26@27¢c.— Record, Tenth mo. sth. 











